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THE PROTESTANT DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
UNDER CRITICISM AND REVIEW 



PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, Ph.D. 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, Mass. 



The orthodox confessions of Protestants were an interpreta- 
tion of their faith in the face of Catholicism. But the interpre- 
tation was too narrow to be adequate. The farther Protestantism 
progressed and the more remote became the danger from Catholic 
attacks, the more independent and original became its self- 
interpretation. The truth is that the criticism and revision of 
Protestantism from within had begun long before the Westminster 
Confession was drawn up and at that time was well under way. 
The aim of this paper will be to indicate the progress of that move- 
ment so far as it relates to our present subject. 

On its intellectual side Protestantism was an affirmation of 
the right of men to think for themselves and to follow their own 
thought wherever it might lead. The prerogative of reason — 
the reason of the individual — was fundamental. The chief appli- 
cation of the principle was in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
but it could not long remain there. A vigorous development of 
this side of Protestantism appeared in Socinianism. The followers 
of Socinus proved on the basis of reason that the Scriptures were 
to be accepted as the written word of God. But the Scriptures 
could not be admitted to contain anything contrary to reason 
inasmuch as nothing irrational could be of divine origin. With 
this as a shield the traditional exegesis of Scripture was skilfully, 
and often justly, assailed. A direct attack followed upon the 
whole orthodox position. With the rejection of the Trinity, the 
absolute deity of Christ, original sin, bondage of the will, fore- 
ordination, penal atonement, and the efficacy of the sacraments 
went also the doctrine of eternal punishment. Though there is 
some obscurity in their doctrine of the future life, they contended 
for the natural mortality of man, the physical resurrection of all 
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by divine power, everlasting life for the righteous, and temporary 
punishment of the wicked, followed by their annihilation. Their 
views spread rapidly. Though they were suppressed in Poland, 
where they were at one time very powerful, and though they dis- 
appeared as a separate body, their influence continued and reap- 
peared in England in great force. The Deism of the eighteenth 
century and the Unitarianism of England and America represent 
largely the same critical movement. 

However, Socinianism was too weak on the religious side to 
overthrow the orthodox view of the future. To the Socinian 
doubt of the rational character of the orthodox view was added 
doubt of its Christian character by the form of Protestant faith 
known as Arminianism. It arose in Holland under the teaching 
of James Arminius, professor of theology at Leyden, drew to its 
side a number of eminent men, among whom Hugo Grotius, the 
great Dutch jurist, is the most famous, and passed over to England. 
There it was accepted by many churchmen and Dissenters. The 
cast-iron system of Calvin with its divine despot and its appar- 
ently low estimate of human worth, repelled Arminius. He 
attacked the ideas of unconditional election and reprobation, and 
of irresistible grace, because they destroyed the prerogative of 
man and the humanness of God. On such a view it becomes impos- 
sible to sentence infants and heathen who had never heard the 
Gospel to the same place as those who heard but disobeyed. 

Grotius wrote a work on the atonement which has become 
famous. In form it was a refutation of the Socinian doctrine of the 
atonement but in reality it undermined the orthodox view. For 
it constituted an attack on the conception of justice that underlay 
the latter. For the Catholic representation of divine justice as a 
method of compounding for offenses Calvinism had substituted 
the demands of an eternal, universal, inviolable law. Justice was 
to reach its true end, not in the reformation or happiness of the 
sinner, but in retribution. Every sin was of infinite demerit and 
its moral equivalent was eternal misery. Grotius interpreted the 
atonement from the point of view of the ends of civil administra- 
tion: justice is a means to good government and public well-being, 
hence punishment is remedial in intent. He supported his argu- 
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ment by laying great stress on the laws of nations as expressive of 
the dictates of reason on this point and thus commended his views 
not only as Christian but as rational. The natural inference is 
that eternal punishment may be found unnecessary for any. 

Arminianism grew. The famous protest of the Remonstrants 
against the five points of Calvinism was repudiated by the Reformed 
church of Holland at the Synod of Dort in 1619, at which repre- 
sentatives from other Reformed churches were present, but the 
apologetic language of the synod and its retreat from the supra- 
lapsarian position was a sign of weakness. The alarm at the 
spread of the new views in England showed that the protest had 
not been ineffective. 

To find the most direct repudiation by evangelicals of the 
extreme Calvinist view we must turn to the Mennonite churches 
of Holland and their spiritual kinsmen, the General Baptists of 
England. While they retained the traditional view of the events 
of the end of things, they transferred the emphasis from abstract 
power and justice to the divine love and pity. One or two quota- 
tions must suffice: 

Perdition has its rise out of man but not at all out of the good Creator. 
For God, since He is the highest and most perfect good and love itself, accord- 
ing to the nature of the highest love and goodness was not able not to have 
willed that felicity and salvation should fall to the lot of his creatures. He 
did not therefore predestinate, ordain, or create any one of them that he should 
be condemned; nor did he wish or decree that they should sin or live in sins, that 

he might subject them to condemnation As no man begetteth a son 

to the gallows, nor no potter maketh a pot to break it, so God doth not create 
or predestinate any man to destruction. 

What looks like a reply to the statement of the Westminster 
Confession appears in a Brief Confession or Declaration of Faith 
by Baptist churches, in 1660. It distinctly affirms the salvation 
of "all children dying in infancy, not having actually transgressed 
against the law of God in their persons," the signers "not daring 
to conclude with that uncharitable opinion of others who .... 
by their doctrine that Christ died for but some shut a great part 
of them [i.e., of mankind] out of the kingdom of heaven for ever." 
These utterances were not characteristic of Protestant Chris- 
tianity generally in those days, but they were signs of a change. 
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In the zeal for science which Protestantism fostered arose an 
influence that was to prove equally productive of dissent from the 
established doctrine of the future life. The Copernican astronomy 
and the Newtonian law of gravitation introduced men to a con- 
ception of the world as unutterably vast and mysterious. Not only 
did it cast doubt on the truth of the common representations of the 
different places for departed spirits and the end of the world but 
powerfully suggested the limitations of all our knowledge. More 
dangerous still to Catholic and Protestant eschatology alike were 
the presupposition and methods of scientific research. Conclu- 
sions were to be reached, not by inference from some given specu- 
lative principle or from an announcement of revelation but by 
induction from known facts apprehended by observation. The 
Novum Organum of Lord Francis Bacon expounded the new method 
in detail and established its supremacy in science. All true knowl- 
edge was to rest on the facts of nature. She was to yield her 
secret to the human interrogator. The method promised to be 
fruitful in the realm of religion and before a century had passed 
the fundamental character of natural religion and the higher 
certainty of natural theology became almost a truism and revealed 
theology was subjected to the test of harmony with it. The inter- 
minable disputes of theologians, the narrowness and intolerance 
of their views, the political broils of church parties, and the terrible 
wars carried on in the name of religion tended by reaction to the 
same conclusion. There ensued a wide-spread skepticism as to 
the reality of any revelation whatsoever. 

The tendency was powerfully reinforced by inquiries into the 
nature and validity of human knowledge initiated by Rene Des- 
cartes on the Continent and John Locke in England. The story 
of their labors belongs to the history of philosophy. The trend 
of the movement can alone be indicated here. The analysis of 
the processes of thought into their simplest elements on the one 
side and the history of them as inner experiences on the other side 
tended to show that all our knowledge arises out of the natural 
activities of our minds as they are stimulated to action by impres- 
sions on our senses. The possibility of any direct revelation from 
God or of our power to know it was thereby thrown open to the 
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gravest doubt. If so, what became of the supposed knowledge of 
future human destiny? It mattered little that Bacon, Newton, 
and Locke, deeply religious men and avowed Christians as they 
were, tried to secure for revelation exemption from the methods of 
natural investigation. The breach was thereby made the plainer. 
Their followers were often emboldened to a more radical course. 
It soon became difficult for educated men to claim for revelation 
more than a confirmatory value or the value of an addition to 
natural theology. (And it might be added here that these diffi- 
culties have persisted to the present.) Rationalism in England, 
Illuminism in Germany, and Infidelity in France during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were in part the product of this 
movement. 

Most of the great thinkers of those times concerned themselves 
with the religious question, but their hopes were placed in "natural 
religion," and the doctrines of Christianity were harmonized with 
it as far as possible, or set aside, or reduced to its limits. Where 
materialism was dreaded they sought refuge from what seemed 
superstition in a rational religion of an eternal and immutable 
kind. And not altogether in vain. Ralph Cudworth's Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe and his Treatise on Eternal and Immut- 
able Morality were a protest against the rank materialism that was 
coming into vogue. Henry More's The Immortality of the Soul 
was chiefly occupied with proving that spirit may exist apart from 
body. He argued that Christianity was the only religion that 
appealed to reason. Bishop Berkeley's Principles of Human 
Knowledge tried to conserve the belief in the Deity and human 
immortality by making all existence purely spiritual, in the last 
analysis. Even Bishop Butler's Analogy attempted to protect 
the belief in revelation on the rationalist basis that the objections 
against its doctrines were equally applicable to the truths of nature. 
Undoubtedly these men and others like them did a valuable work 
but it is plain that the defense of the full orthodox doctrine of the 
future life had been given up and all that was really left was an 
attenuated doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The leaders 
of thought were at bottom rationalists. Thus we see that as Prot- 
estantism presents a great reduction and simplification of Catholic 
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eschatology, so the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century philosophy 
of religion represents a further reduction and simplification of 
Protestant eschatology. 

That the swing in this direction was common both to church- 
men and Dissenters, to clergymen and laymen alike, is seen by 
reference to the names of well-known leaders. William Chilling- 
worth, author of The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Sal- 
vation, protested against the damnatory sentence which men passed 
on one another for differences of doctrines as high and schismatical 
presumption. The whole Latitudinarian school followed. Jeremy 
Taylor, author of Holy Living and Dying and The Liberty of Prophe- 
sying, held that Christianity was a rational faith and protested 
against the idea of the imputation of Adam's sin and against the 
supposition that God would condemn any man to everlasting 
punishment for the sin of another. Bishop Wilkins, Benjamin 
Whichcot, Isaac Barrow, Archbishops Tillotson and Stillingfleet, 
all recoiled in one direction or another from the traditional view. 
Even Henry Dodwell, non-juror high churchman though he was, 
who expected a terrible fate for all Dissenters, shrank from pro- 
nouncing eternal punishment on unbaptized heathen and unchris- 
tened infants, but held that they ceased to exist at death. William 
Law, author of the Serious Call to the Unconverted, who influenced 
John Wesley so powerfully, believed in the ultimate purification 
of all from sin. Among Dissenters such representative men as 
Isaac Watts and Philip Doddridge disputed the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. 

Many non-clerical thinkers advocated the milder doctrine. 
John Milton said, "We ought to believe that the perfect sacrifice 
of Christ may be abundantly sufficient even for those who have 
never heard the name of Christ and who only believe in God." 1 
Sir Thomas Brown, author of Religio Medici, doubted the justice 
of punishing the heathen in hell. Thomas Hobbes, author of 
Leviathan, affirmed the final restitution of all. George Fox and 
the Quakers were outspoken in the criticism of the orthodox view. 
Their position is best stated by Robert Barclay in his Apology for 
the True Christian Divinity, 1675: 

1 Christian Doctrine 1,17. 
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God, out of his infinite love who delighteth not in the death of a sinner, 
but that all should live and be saved, hath so loved the world, that he hath 
given his only Son a light, that whosoever believeth in him should be saved; 
who enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world .... and this light 
enlighteneth the hearts of all in a day (pro tempore), in order to salvation; nor 
is it less than the seed of sin, being the purchase of his death, who tasted death 
for every man; for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
.... As some of the old philosophers might have been saved, so also may 
now some who by providence are cast into those remote parts of the world, 
where the knowledge of the history [of Christ's passion] is wanting .... be 
made partakers of the mystery of his death .... if they suffer his seed and 
light — enlightening their hearts — to take place. 2 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, looked upon as the father of Deism, 
but a man of religious spirit, opposed the Sacerdotalists and the 
Puritans in their exclusion of the majority of mankind from sal- 
vation. He attempted to reduce true religion (Christianity) to 
five principles, of which the last is, that there are rewards and pun- 
ishments in another life. But he went no farther. Herbert and 
Barclay indicate the main trend. Not that the orthodox view 
did not find many able defenders, notably, John Bunyan, Richard 
Baxter, and Robert South, but the revolt increased. Deism gravi- 
tated toward infidelity and in the end the apologists defended little 
more than a bare doctrine of the immortality of the soul as a simple, 
immaterial, and, therefore, indestructible principle. David Hume, 
the noted philosopher of Edinburgh, despaired of knowing anything 
of the truth of religion and fell into total skepticism as to the life 
after death. 

Space does not permit us to trace the parallel course of thought 
on the continent of Europe or in America. The criticism of Des- 
cartes and the philosophical pantheism of Spinoza were followed by 
a current of rationalism that swept the main body of thinkers into 
it. The outcome was much the same as in England. The most 
noteworthy contributions to our subject were Leibnitz' attempt to 
preserve the doctrine of immortality by his theory of monads and 
Kant's attempt to do the same by his Critique of the Practical Reason. 
In scientific and philosophical circles the orthodox Protestant doc- 
trine was generally abandoned. But many of the Pietists and the 

'Props, v, VI. 
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Moravians held it, as did many evangelicals in England and Amer- 
ica. The Great Awakening of the eighteenth century in part 
restored it. 

While the spirit of the revival bore a certain resemblance to the 
spirit of Deism in that while the one emphasized the prerogative 
of the individual's reason and the other the prerogative of the indi- 
vidual in respect to his religious experience, in most respects the 
revival signalized a spiritual resurgence against the depressing 
effect of the other movement. The leaders of the revival were 
men of strong moral conviction, rich emotional nature, and firm 
faith in the reality of human communion with God. The forms 
of early Protestant religious thought were available and corre- 
sponded fairly with their convictions. The orthodox doctrine of 
the future life was revived. Jonathan Edwards, the most noted 
leader in America, preached the doctrine of a literal hell in most 
awful language and held to the exclusive Calvinist position. George 
Whitefield also preached the severe Calvinist doctrine. Even John 
Wesley, Arminian though he was and bitterly opposed to the doc- 
trine of predestination, preached the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. While most of the evangelicals accepted the doctrine of 
the fall and of human depravity in a form more or less grave, the 
idea of the damnation of non-elect or unbaptized infants, whatever 
may have been their views on these points, was kept in the back- 
ground, and they tried to fix on each man's conscience the sole 
responsibility for his sins. 

Right here lay the strength of the moderate orthodox view. 
The consequences of sin were eternal. Each man must answer 
for his own. According as he repented or remained in sin, his 
destiny was heaven or hell, both endless. All was absolutely fixed 
at death. There was no remedy beyond the grave. Moral dis- 
tinctions were final. The sentence was unalterable. The issue was 
clear and the tone in which it was stated was unequivocal. Each 
man was compelled to pass judgment on himself. 

But while the orthodox view was a powerful basis for the evan- 
gelical appeal so long as that appeal was made solely to the personal 
self-judgment, it came into question as soon as men sought to pass 
upon mankind universally the same condemnation they had passed 
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upon themselves. And when it began to be seen that the gospel 
was as truly social as individual in its aim, the doctrine was felt 
to be too narrow. 

The suggested change came about through influences inherent 
in the revival itself. For, after all, its great message was the love 
of God to all men. Before long this love was interpreted not alone 
in terms of deliverance from future misery but in terms of the 
entire well-being of man. A mighty stimulus was given to philan- 
thropic endeavor, such as John Howard's agitation for prison 
reform and the fight against slavery. Then too the work of edu- 
cation received a great impulse. The new evangelism was followed 
by the establishment of Christian schools everywhere. Inevitably 
the conception of salvation was broadened to include education. 
The course of human history began to appear less in the light of a 
succession of judgments upon men for their failures in a time of 
probation, than as a discipline by which they were gradually raised 
from lower to higher planes of life 

Unexpected effects of like kind were felt from another quarter. 
Out of the revival grew Protestant missions to the heathen. The 
theoretical basis of the enterprise which was so gloriously inaugu- 
rated by William Carey and his fellow-laborers was that the heathen 
who died without having heard and beb'eved the gospel were irre- 
trievably lost. For more than half a century the spectacle of 
unnumbered multitudes going to eternal doom was presented as 
the incentive to missions. But along with the educational idea 
there grew up also an interest in the study of other faiths, their 
affinities or opposition to the Christian, and at length scholars of 
all denominations have sought in the history of religions the unfold- 
ing of a divine redemptive purpose that embraces the whole race. 
The tone of missionary appeal has changed. To affirm the des- 
tination of all unevangelized heathen to hell has come to be regarded 
as an error almost as monstrous as that of the condemnation of 
non-elect and unbaptized infants. 

The change has not come about without a good deal of contro- 
versy. The feeling on the subject became so strong that there 
sprang up a new denomination, the Universalists, with the doctrine 
of ultimate salvation of all as its distinctive tenet. It has not 
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become strong, for men shrink from the possible moral consequences 
of such a view. On the other hand, there has been a growing 
indisposition to assert categorically that in death itself there is 
a final barrier to all future moral change. Some form of restora- 
tionism has gained wide acceptance as a hope, if not as a doctrine. 
The theologian who most fully anticipated the new attitude 
toward the subject was F. D. E. Schleiermacher. His influence was 
widely propagated in England through the school of S. Coleridge 
and F. D. Maurice. To him religions did not appear as simply 
true and false, but as the more perfect and the less perfect. Chris- 
tianity, as the perfect religion, is in its very nature pre-eminently 
communion-forming. No limits can be set to its progress and in 
the end its range will coincide with that of the race. Therefore he 
taught a foreordination that would ultimately bring all men within 
the sphere of the divine grace. His utterances on the subject of 
the future life are rather vague, because he felt the difficulty of 
construing it harmoniously with the present and was not firm in 
the conviction of personal immortality. His views on the future 
state of the wicked or the unevangelized are as follows : 

Eternal condemnation cannot be conceived apart from such a condition 
as implies spiritual progress on the part of the damned or unhappiness on the 
part of the blessed. Accordingly, the milder doctrine that, through the power 
of the redemption, at some time there will be a universal restoration of human 
souls, possesses an equal right, » 

They are substantially those which were advocated so eloquently 
by the late Archdeacon Farrar in his two books that made a great 
stir in the English-speaking world, Eternal Hope and Mercy and 
Judgment. 

The publication of Farrar's works on the subject mark the 
crisis of a great and exciting controversy. Maurice had been 
expelled from his professorship in Oxford for his utterances, but 
the prosecution of Henry B. Wilson for his publication of similar 
views resulted in a decision by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council to the effect that they were not a violation of the standards 
of the Church of England. This controversy over the "larger 
hope" raged on both sides of the Atlantic and engaged the atten- 

■i Cross, The Theology of Schleiermacher, 283. 
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tion of all the Protestant bodies. The positions developed and 
their representatives may be arranged as follows : 

Thorough Restorationists: Thomas Erskine, Samuel Cox, and 
perhaps the Germans Dorner and Julius Muller, and the Dane 
Martensen. 

Moderate Restorationists or Men of the Wider Hope: Charles Kings- 
ley, E. H. Plumptre, Frederick Farrar, and a great many others. 

Upholders of conditional immortality, or the extinction of those 
finally impenitent hereafter: Edward White, W. R. Dale, W. R. 
Huntingdon, R. Rothe of Germany, and E. Petavel of Switzerland. 

Orthodox Conservatives: The name of W. G. Shedd is especially 
worthy of mention here. But it is to be noted that after the reitera- 
tion of the stern Calvinist doctrine, he is careful to add, "That 
some evangelized heathens are saved, in the present life, by an 
extraordinary exercise of redeeming grace in Christ, has been the 
hope and belief of Christendom." "Hell is only a spot in the 
universe." He is also willing to avail himself of the "supposition 
now common in the evangelical churches, that all infants, dying 
in infancy, are elect and saved." But he does not affirm that this 
belief is his own. 4 

All the disputants apparently found plenty of Scripture to 
support their views, but the controversy almost suddenly died out. 
All were evidently resting on certain presuppositions as to what 
true Christianity is. The newer attitude toward the Bible, marked 
by the growth of literary and historical criticism, turned attention 
to more fundamental questions. 

Not only so, but the wide acceptance of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, the investigations of biologists, chemists, and physicists, 
and the new psychology have raised anew the question that was 
so keenly agitated one hundred and fifty years ago, whether it is 
possible to believe in personal immortality at all. Christian faith 
in the future life is evidently in need of restatement. 

1 The Doctrine of Endless Punishment, 109, 117, 159. 



